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A NEW CHARTER OF LIBERTY 

BY DABWIN P. KINGSLEY 



Our immediate duty is to win this war. 

Since the days just preceding the Battle of the Marne 
disasters have been no thicker, the outlook has been no 
blacker than now. 

The thicker the disasters, the darker the outlook, the 
more imperative that duty becomes. 

We have entered the conflict because we could stay out 
no longer and retain our self-respect. We have gone over- 
seas to meet a monster that planned later on to attack us 
in our own homes. We fight to drive from the world The 
Terror that slays, that debauches, that violates, that knows 
no honor, and has no compassion; but we also fight in order 
that, for similar reasons, the world may never have to fight 
again. If this is to be a place fit for habitation by civilized 
men, if it is to be a place in which hope and ambition and 
unselfishness and human affection are to flourish, we must 
win the war, and then make that victory effective through a 
change in the fundamental relations between democratic 
states. 

With victory we shall face an unprecedented crisis, out 
of which a new world should be born — a world splendidly 
worth its fearful cost. 

In that crisis, and fighting against that rebirth, will lie 
the deadly force of inertia, the paralyzing influence of an- 
cient prejudices and fears, and a natural longing for the 
restoration of the old conditions. 

Restoration of the status quo between the democracies 
of the world, after Germany has been crushed, means de- 
feat; it means defeat not because the old world will then 
be broken financially and shattered morally, but because that 
new world cannot be born under the old conditions. 

When this war began we were utterly unprepared to 
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do our plain duty. We must not face the crisis that will 
lie in after-war conditions still totally unprepared. 

A comprehensive post-bellum programme, thought out 
in advance and agreed to in principle by the Allies, is almost 
as important as victory itself. 

To destroy this German Terror is necessary, but that 
does not reflect our full purpose. The conditions out of 
which this Terror was bom, unchanged, will later produce 
others like it, possibly worse. We fight not only to crush 
or change Germany, but so to change the fundamentals of 
civilization that they shall no longer naturally breed, in part 
at least, the ideals which have made Germany the Monster 
that she is. 

Neither the Anglo-Saxon, the Latin, the Japanese, nor 
the Slav can understand the remorseless, senseless, brutish 
savagery of the German. The chaos, the lawlessness of in- 
ternational relations, excuse and explain in part the German 
attitude, but they do not explain or excuse the monstrous 
crimes which, beginning with Germany's self -violated honor, 
have proceeded through thickening horrors to Ambassador 
Luxburg and his advice to sink the ships of friendly Powers, 
but to do it in such a way as to leave no trace. 

The only immediate answer to these inhuman deeds lies 
in the throat of cannon and machine guns ; no other answer 
is possible. ' 

But there is another side to the problem which will assert 
itself, as we hope, at no distant date. The great majority 
of the peoples of the world is neither insane with egotism 
nor drunk with the lust of power. The majority of the 
world is to-day genuinely democratic— democratic not 
merely in its forms of governments, but democratic in its 
sympathies, in its willingness to concede to others the rights 
it demands for itself. That majority was badly organized 
when this war began; it was really so organized as to invite 
war. It was democratic within the frontiers of those civic 
entities which we call Republics, but in the relations between 
those units it was autocratic. Those relations must be 
changed; they must be reorganized. This reorganization 
will include Germany if it then appears that the word of 
a German in Germany can be taken for anything, if it then 
appears that as a people they have acquired a conscience; 
otherwise the German State must remain the Pariah 
amongst nations that it is to-day. 
vol. cern.— no. 748 26 
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Outside the incomprehensible savagery exhibited by 
Germany, I see little in her attitude toward other nations or 
in her purposes as a sovereignty that is really illogical or 
inconsistent with the present laws governing national exist- 
ence. It is even possible to see how the doctrine of uncondi- 
tioned sovereignty, which was and still is the basis of world 
relations, tended and tends to develop the amazing brutali- 
ties of the German people. 

Each of the great sovereignties assumes that it is uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable by any other state, that in the 
last analysis it is itself the law. This is a reversion to a 
primal instinct. It created as many supreme authorities in 
this little world as there are great sovereignties. It erected 
impenetrable barriers, barriers called frontiers, between the 
sons of men. It made civilization a powder magazine. On 
the first of August, 1914, the magazine blew up. 

Such having been the method of unconditioned sover- 
eignty before the war and such its fruits, what will happen 
if it is continued unmodified after the war? 

War will happen, war again and again, with the ulti- 
mate dominance of one great military Power. 

It was as certain as the law of gravitation that both 
soon and late sovereignty must fight with sovereignty and 
that only the strong could survive. The violent change in 
the relations between sovereignties that ioiiovrcd the mar- 
vels of steam and electricity simply hastened the day when 
the fight was to begin, and increased its horrors. It was 
logical — indeed who shall now say it was not necessary? — 
for each sovereignty to prepare for that day. Substantially 
all sovereignties except our own did prepare. Germany sim- 
ply saw a little more clearly than others or realized with 
more ruthlessness than others what the situation meant, and 
made corresponding preparation. It was logical, although 
entirely unmoral, for any sovereignty to build up out of 
this condition a fiction of superiority as Germany did. The 
sovereignty that was perfectly logical, and without moral 
sense, could well argue, as Germany did: 

" This condition means war, there is no escape from it; 

" Ultimately only one great Power can survive; 

" The Power that survives will be the one that has the 
will to survive; 

" That will is God-given, it was bom of the plans of 
the Creator; therefore, 
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" Germany having that will is chosen of God to rule 

the world; hence 
" It becomes our duty, in order to carry out the Divine 
Purpose, not only to equip ourselves by every pos- 
sible means, but to spy on other sovereignties in 
times of peace, to weaken them by any possible 
process, to suborn their public officers, to bribe their 
generals, to buy their newspapers, to pervert their 
public opinion; 
" Moreover, it becomes our duty in order to obey the 
Divine Will to strike whenever it seems that we 
are best prepared to strike and the rest of the world 
is least prepared to defend itself; and 
" As this will be the Supreme Fight, the one that is to 
establish God's purpose on the earth we shall be 
justified in hesitating at nothing, we shall have 
warrant for any act that will terrify — the end will 
justify the means." 
In the doctrine of sovereignty, except as it may be quali- 
fied by the principles of democracy, there is no more morality 
than there is in the law of the jungle. 

The logic of Germany was bom of the morality of that 
Doctrine, and therefore, always under pressure from Ger- 
many, we had, for years before this war began, constantly 
increasing armament by land and sea, the so-called "bal- 
ance of power " in Europe, and the international chaos of 
1914. In that chaos Germany thought she saw her oppor- 
tunity. She knew herself prepared. Her spies told her 
that France was unready. She knew that the Government 
of Russia was rotten, that she could suborn Russia's rulers, 
bribe her generals, and debauch her public opinion. She 
beheved that Great Britain was decadent and would enter on 
no quixotic enterprise. She assumed that Italy would re- 
main in the Dreibund. She expected us to become involved 
only after she had crushed Europe. It seemed to be " The 
Day". It would have been but for the glorious soul of 
Belgium, the matchless courage of France, and that gray, 
grim, silent line of ships which rests somewhere in the 
North Sea. 

For years Germany's preparation had been obvious, its 
purpose confessed, the crisis inevitable. But the Democ- 
racies of the world apparently could not see the obvious, they 
preferred to ignore Germany's brazenly confessed purpose. 
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They adhered to the doctrine of sovereignty and at the same 
time they flinched from the full measure of its fearful logic. 
They preserved their frontiers, they waged economic wars 
on each other through tariffs, but they did after a fashion 
recognize the rights of other peoples, and they did not let 
the lust for power utterly consume their souls. They built 
their railroads, for example, for commerce and not for war. 
They risked their very existence, as we now see, by not being 
entirely logical — and they have very nearly paid the price of 
their inconsistency. It is clear, therefore, that the democ- 
racies of the world must not permit that crisis to arise again. 
To prevent that they must either deny their own faith and 
become armed camps or they must formulate a post-bellum 
plan which will remove that monstrous logic from the demo- 
cratic world, and they should formulate that plan now. 

Assume that Germany is so changed in the not distant 
future that civilized men can deal with her, or that she is so 
crushed that she can be ignored: what then? 

Are we still to follow the old programme? Can the world 
be reorganized for peace on those lines? It never has been. 
For some centuries now, peace in Europe has been merely a 
period of preparation for the next war. Is the doctrine of 
unconditioned sovereignty to be preserved with all its hideous 
significance for the future? If so, what shall we have gained 
by victory? Shall we have gained anything? 

At the very threshold of all post-bellum discussion this 
doctrine will stand and thrust its bloody history into our 
councils. We cannot ignore it. We dare not palter with it. 
What are we to do with it? It cannot as yet be utterly abol- 
ished. Nationality with all its crimes was as inevitable a step 
in the evolution of government as mammals were in the evo- 
lution of man. It has played a great part, it must still play a 
great part; but its role hereafter in the democratic world 
must not be the leading part: humanity must come first. 

In general terms, what does that involve? It will not be 
easy to modify the doctrine of sovereignty or to indicate a 
better plan; but whether the task be easy or difficult, it is now 
time — ignoring details — to name certain principles which 
must be adhered to in the future relations of democracies, if 
the victory that will cost us so much is not after all to be 
frittered away. If the Allies having crushed Germany con- 
tinue relations between themselves such that in a generation 
or two it will be necessary for them to turn and crush each 
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other, what will victory in this conflict have been worth? 

Let us put it as baldly and as offensively as possible : 

The sovereignty of the United States as between itself 
and the democracies, great and small, with which we should be 
federated at the close of this war must then be qualified. The 
sovereignty of Great Britain, France, Italy and all the de- 
mocratic peoples included in that federation must be quali- 
fied in the same way. 

That is the medicine the democracies of the world must 
ultimately take. Few people ever like their first whiff of it. 
Our forefathers did not like it, but it was good for them and 
they took it. 

Apart from the necessity for such action between democ- 
racies after the war, we are already committed to the prin- 
ciple; so is Great Britain. 

Great Britain has said that she fights, and we have said 
that we fight, to make the rights and privileges of weak peo- 
ples and small states as secure against aggression in the fu- 
ture as are the rights and privileges of great states. Even 
Germany has professed that purpose, although her first act 
in this war was to violate Belgium, and the first act of her 
principal ally was to attack a small state. President Wilson 
in his call for a declaration of war said we must have a part- 
nership of democratic nations, a league of honor, a partner- 
ship of opinion. " Partnership " is a strong word, but it is 
not quite strong enough. A " league of honor " would be 
fine — we have had such things in the world before — but it 
will not solve this problem. A joinder of democratic states 
in which weak peoples and small states are to be fully pro- 
tected must rest on clearly defined rights, and not on priv- 
ileges granted by the grace of more powerful states. How- 
ever sincere the great states in a league or partnership might 
be when it was formed, however perfectly they might intend 
then to respect the rights of small states, the precedents of 
history show clearly that they cannot be trusted to that ex- 
tent, neither can they long be trusted to keep the peace 
between themselves. The history of the Thirteen States 
between the Peace of Paris and the adoption of the Consti- 
tution shows what would happen. Small states in such an 
enterprise must have as definite a place, their rights must 
be as clearly assured, as are the rights and privileges of the 
small states in the Federal Union. Safety that rests on 
grace or favor will not do. The union of democratic states 
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after this war, to be effective, must be as indissoluble as the 
Federal Union itself. 

Therefore out of the democracies of the world there must 
be created, not a League of nations, not a Partnership be- 
tween states, but, by federation, a new State, a new Power, 
whose authority shall be drawn directly from the people — 
just as the authority of our Federal Government is drawn 
from the people and not from the States as such. The 
structure of that great new Power should rest on these prin- 
ciples : It should have the power to tax ; it should act directly 
on the individual; it should have a bicameral legislature; it 
probably should have the three great divisions of our Federal 
Plan — Executive, Legislative and Judicial; and, most im- 
portant of all, it should have a great Court whose verdicts, 
within fundamental limitations, shall be conclusive on all the 
States so federated. 

These five great principles were never incorporated into 
the government of federated states until our Constitution 
was adopted, and ours is the first successful government in 
the world's history based on federated states. 

Certain objections will immediately arise in the minds of 
all patriotic men. All such objections — except perhaps those 
that spring out of the problems of language — were raised at 
Poughkeepsie in the summer of 1788 and were beaten to 
death by the logic and eloquence of Alexander Hamilton; 
they were raised that same summer at Richmond by Patrick 
Henry and were conclusively answered by John Marshall 
and James Madison. By the power of superb leadership 
the Federal Constitution was adopted. And what has it 
wrought? What has it not wrought? 

In the beginning it created a responsible State out of 
political and commercial chaos. 

It made this land the dream and the hope of the plain 
people of all the earth. 

It gave rule by the people a new significance and power. 

Its greatest achievement is one we as yet only dimly 
comprehend : it created a new type of man. 

The severest mental test under which free men were ever 
triumphant was the adoption of our Constitution. The 
severest civic test in which free men have triumphed was in 
our Civil War. The severest test of their capacity as states- 
men ever faced by free men was formulated in President 
Wilson's call for men on April 2, 1917. That was a test 
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indeed. How big was our average citizen? The President 
assumed almost a super-man. How broad was his vision? 
The President assumed that it was as wide as the world. 
Did he understand the real meaning of this war? Some of 
our so-called great men did not understand it then, and some 
of them apparently do not understand it now. Would this- 
plain, peace-loving democrat give up his property, his busi- 
ness, his sons, his daughters, in a contest that seemed almost 
at the other end of the earth? The splendid boys, bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh, who without a word of complaint 
have given up their careers in life and are now gathering in 
our training camps and on our ships, the millions of others 
waiting their turn, the Liberty Loans, the quick response 
from all who can anywhere serve, give the President his 
answer. 

American citizens, self -governed, free, are now rising to 
heights never before trod by free men. They are fighting in 
another hemisphere to help save the liberties of mankind. 
Having done that, it follows that the work will be but half 
done unless we formulate and support a programme by 
which those liberties so dearly preserved may certainly be 
perpetuated. 

That calls for a new order, for a new world, for a new and 
a greater Charter of Liberty. Under that charter must come 
all the truly democratic and self -governed peoples of the 
world. If we are to have peace, then between these peoples 
there must be no more questions of " honor " — the interna- 
tional code duello is as much an anachronism as the individual 
code duello, and it must go. If we are to have peace, then, 
between these peoples there must be no more non- justiciable 
questions, and therefore we shall need no Councils of Con- 
ciliation and no Arbitral Tribunals, but we shall need that 
great Court whose decrees under the limitations of that 
charter shall be binding on all. 

To achieve that, or anything approaching it, the old order 
must be abandoned. 

This thought, the necessity of an adequate post-bellum 
plan, is probably foremost in the minds of all the thinkers of 
the democratic world. It has already assumed a variety of 
forms. It has been nobly phrased by President Wilson. It 
has been mouthed by the German autocracy. Societies have 
been organized here and in Europe to forward plans more 
or less imperfectly thought out. 
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The League to Enforce Peace has attracted most atten- 
tion. In substance that organization has been endorsed very 
widely. But the League does not propose really to change 
the basis of international relations, it does not go to the root 
of the difficulty. It proposes to use both its military and 
economic forces against any member that attacks another 
member, not having first submitted the questions at issue to 
the Judicial Tribunal of the League or to its Council of 
Conciliation. 

If such differences are first submitted and the parties are 
still dissatisfied, they may then fight without interference by 
the League, or if one is dissatisfied, presumably it may then 
attack the other. 

Under tins plan questions of honor do not disappear; 
sovereignty is shorn of little of its arrogance; no effective 
process by which law shall take the place of force in interna- 
tional relations is proposed. 

And yet the League has done and is doing fine work. It 
is leading the world up to the real problem. Let us re- 
member that the resolution of the Continental Congress 
which called the Philadelphia Convention of 1787 did not 
direct the delegates to draft a new Constitution ; no state gave 
its delegates any such authority. All that Convention was 
expected to do was to formulate and submit amendments to 
the old and impotent Articles of Confederation. 

But when the great men who made up that body met they 
tore up their instructions; under the inspiration of Wash- 
ington's opening address they erected a new standard and, 
in his literal words, " left the issue with God." If it had been 
announced that the Convention of 1787 would propose the 
abandonment of the Confederation, and would write a new 
Constitution — there would have been no Convention, no 
Constitution then and probably no United States of 
America now. 

The Hague Tribunal was at best only a Confederation, 
feebler than ours; so feeble indeed that it never really accom- 
plished any great thing. It undertook to create an Interna- 
tional Court but failed because of inherent impotence. It 
was impotent because its units were sovereignties and, in the 
last analysis, sovereignties can obey no law but their own. 

Let there be no mistake. When victory comes we cannot 
go back to any Hague Tribunal; that was a device to meet 
conditions in a barbaric age. We shall then have marched 
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far past that. We shall be within reach of a victory through 
which we can really utilize Victory. We can win that larger 
victory, we can banish international anarchy and the inter- 
national code duello if we tear up our instructions as our 
forefathers did, erect a new standard, and fight in a world 
arena for the ideals of Hamilton and Washington. 

President Wilson in his message of December 3, 1917, 
raised that standard and rallied the democracies of the world 
with words of rare courage. After referring to the " part- 
nership of nations which must henceforth guarantee the 
world's peace ", he said: 

That partnership must be a partnership of 
peoples, not a mere partnership of Govern- 
ments. 

Into that sentence the President has compressed the 
whole philosophy of our Federal Government, the whole 
philosophy of world democracy, the only process by which we 
can hope to achieve permanent peace. 

In his message of January 8th, in Article III of his pro- 
gramme, he calls for the " removal as far as possible of all 
economic barriers " between the nations associating them- 
selves to maintain peace. A partnership of peoples as dis- 
tinguished from a mere partnership of Governments with 
economic barriers removed means Federation and noth- 
ing less. 

Sir Frederick Smith, Attorney General of Great Britain, 
speaking recently before the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion, referred to the difficulties which would attend the 
achievement of the President's programme and said that 
those difficulties by swiftly and unexpectedly merging would 
overwhelm the proposal, because they are so stupendous in 
their aggregate weight. If a mere league of sovereignties, 
of Governments, is to be entered into, and not a Partnership 
of Peoples, Sir Frederick is right. The difficulties would 
overwhelm the proposal. But if the democracies of the 
world should federate, it is perfectly clear that the difficul- 
ties pointed out by this distinguished lawyer, the very diffi- 
culties that made both our Confederation and the Hague 
Tribunal impotent, would rapidly disappear. They would 
disappear because they all, or substantially all, spring out 
of conditions that exist under a partnership of Governments 
but do not exist under a partnership of peoples. 

To illustrate: Connecticut levied a tax on imports from 
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Massachusetts under the Confederation, as she had a right 
to do. She was acting as a sovereignty. All the thirteen 
States did similar things, as they had a right to do. Diffi- 
culties arose ; chaos followed ; civil war was narrowly averted. 
But when the Confederation became a Federation, when the 
partnership between thirteen Governments became a part- 
nership of peoples, these " rights " disappeared and most of 
the difficulties went with them. 

With the lapse of time we more and more realize what a 
crisis in the development of democracy the Convention in 
Independence Hall in 1787 was. Suppose it had failed! 
Suppose it had followed instructions. Suppose Washington 
and Hamilton and Madison and Franklin had listened to the 
fears and had been influenced by the prejudices of the several 
States. Suppose that later on Clinton and not Hamilton 
had won in ' New York and that New York had stayed out of 
the Union. Suppose that Patrick Henry and not John 
Marshall had won in Virginia and that * Virginia had stayed 
out of the Union. Can we measure the calamity? Would 
Yorktown, where our fathers had won the identical victory 
we are now sending our boys to Europe to win, have had any 
further meaning for them? Would it have any meaning for 
us now? 

Nothing is more certain than the political destruction of 
the Thirteen States if the Federal Constitution had failed 
of adoption. 

Nothing is more certain than a return to confusion, chaos 
and war, and an ultimate recrudescence of autocracy in some 
form, if democracy triumphant does not redeem itself, does 
not abandon the old order and federate. 

None of the Thirteen States lost any dignity or liberty 
or endangered its integrity by entering the Federal Union. 
No democratic state would lose any dignity or liberty or 
imperil its integrity by entering such a Federation. 

On the contrary, each of the Thirteen States took on 
added power and dignity and insured its integrity by sur- 
rendering it separate sovereignty. 

The surrender of separate sovereignty is the only process 
by which the democratic States of the world can severally 
insure their continued integrity. 

''On the decisive ballot 57 votes were cast; 80 for, 27 against, Governor Clin- 
ton not voting. The official majority for the Constitution was 8; the actual ma- 
jority was two. 

'The majority in Virginia was 10; the ballots cast totaled 168. 
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War between the States of this Union — grown from 
thirteen to forty-eight — is now unthinkable. War between 
the democratic states of the world must be made equally un- 
thinkable, and that cannot be achieved while the doctrine of 
unconditioned sovereignty survives. 

In the history of this country from 1783 to 1789 we have 
the history of a world democracy, in microcosm, successfully 
worked out against problems as complex as any which will 
exist at the close of this war. Seeking a federation of demo- 
cratic states after we have achieved victory in battle, we shall 
not be testing out a theory, we shall be following historic 
precedents. To the truth of that, the flag that floats over us 
bears eloquent witness. Its thirteen stars have become 
forty-eight, and in that development no star was lost — not 
even when our foundations were re-tested and re-established 
by the bloody verdicts of a great Civil War. 

In planning to destroy democracy Germany has un- 
wittingly created an opportunity through which the estab- 
lishment of world democracy may be advanced by centuries, 
but by this very act she has raised supreme issues which 
must be met and met now: 

1st. Are democracies strong enough to sustain themselves? 
Can they meet and hurl back the desperate physical 
challenge of autocracy? 

2d. Can they grasp and utilize the opportunity which vic- 
tory will bring? 

The answer to the first question is still incomplete, largely 
because the Allies have fought as separate sovereignties, as 
partners, as a confederation, and not as a unit with one com- 
mon and over-mastering purpose. This method has been so 
ineffective and so costly that the Prime Minister of England 
and the Premier of France lately joined in utterances 
which point out that weakness with brutal frankness. Not 
unnaturally, indeed almost inevitably, the Allies are re- 
peating the confusion and the follies of the Thirteen States 
in our Revolution. Worse than that. The Thirteen States 
did unite in one supremely important thing: they made 
George Washington Commander-in-Chief of all their armies. 
The Allies have failed as yet to unite under a Common 
Leader in any department of the war. 

The test of the second question — Can the Allies wisely 
utilize victory? — will follow hard on the heels of victory. It 
will not wait long for a reply. If the Allied Nations driven 
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together by the centripetal force of war co-operate with dif- 
ficulty, what will happen when that unifying force is with- 
drawn? What happened after our liberties were won in 
1783, when the common peril had been abated? A period of 
weakness, of confusion, and of folly unbelievable. 

Liberty was saved and order restored only when the 
Thirteen States swallowed their false pride and gave up the 
barbaric right of separate sovereignly. The lesson is plain. 

The next great question will be — indeed it now presses — 
to what extent have the democracies of the world learned that 
lesson? Obviously they have not learned it for war. The 
English Premier almost imperiled his seat by his recent 
declaration in favor of a War Council of the Allies. The 
mere suggestion that an English Army might be directed by 
a body not entirely British immediately aroused the bar- 
baric instincts of sovereignty and set all the politicians upon 
the Premier's back. The people, however, sustained him. 
May not that circumstance and the clear call for unity of 
action recently issued by President Wilson.be an augury 
that with victory democracy will achieve speedily what 
it took us eighty-two years to accomplish? Our fathers 
faced the problem when the Peace of Paris was signed in 
1783 ; we completed the task at Appomattox in 1865. 

We shall indulge in sheer sophistry if we attempt to 
argue that the Allies' problem will be essentially different 
from the one we have solved in this hemisphere. It will be 
exactly the same problem. 

It is therefore time, high time, ignoring details, to ex- 
amine fundamentals, to formulate principles, to admit facts, 
to recognize unavoidable conclusions, as the basis of post- 
bellum discussions. 

On these four Principles all sound discussion must rest: 

First Principle: All men are created equal. 

Sovereignty has compelled us practically to deny the 
universality of that principle. 

Governmentally we assert that only Americans are cre- 
ated equal. 

Second Principle: All men are endowed by the Creator with 
certain inalienable rights. 

Our instinctive desire to apply this principle beyond our 
own frontiers explains largely why we were so pitifully un- 
prepared when we entered this war. 
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Third Principle: Sovereignty is an attribute of the indi- 
vidual and not inherently an attribute of 
the state. 

That is the very essence of democracy, and is at eternal 
war with all frontiers. 

Fourth Principle: States are instrumentalities and not 
ends. 

Until that principle is recognized and enforced there can 
be no lasting peace. 

The following indisputable Facts must -be recognized in 
any effective discussion: 

First Fact: None of these four principles, which express 
universal trutJis, has yet been tested — except between 
the States in this Republic — beyond the limits set by 
national frontiers ; they have otherwise never had any 
but a local application. 

Second Fact: To make the world safe for democracy and 
democracy safe for the world these principles must 
everywhere be applied, between democracies as well 
as within democracies. 

Third Fact: The doctrine of unconditioned sovereignty is 
the force that has prevented such an application of 
these universal truths. 

Therefore as between democracies the doctrine of uncon- 
ditioned sovereignty must be abolished. 

It is not too early for the Allies to agree on these prin- 
ciples as the basis of their post-bellum plan. It is not too 
early for them to recognize the truth of these facts. It is not 
too early to admit the great conclusion that follows from 
those principles and facts. 

But democracy can apply that conclusion only if its 
hands are clean. There can be no federation of democracies 
after peace comes if that peace is a cowardly compromise 
with criminals. First there must be bitter repentance in 
Germany — either through a reawakening or through sheer 
physical defeat. 

Cities cannot compromise with gunmen and burglars and 
remain cities: democracies cannot compromise with forces 
that deny the very fundamentals of democratic faith and 
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remain democracies, and the Allies can never compromise 
with the Hohenzollerns and the Hapshurgs. 

We fight to establish liberty, to restore the good order of 
the world; but good order will not be restored, liberty will 
not be established, merely by defeating Germany. There 
can be no permanent rigime of good order in the world if the 
relations between the nations now allied are continued after 
the war as they were before the war. If this conflict has not 
taught us that, it hasn't taught us anything. 

Autocracy was halted at the Mame. It was defeated at 
Verdun. It will be crushed only in Berlin. Its menace will 
be ended when triumphant democracy issues and its units 
adopt a new Charter of Liberty, based on the identical sur- 
render made by the Thirteen States when they adopted the 
fundamental law of this Republic. By no other process can 
a peace be organized which shall be worth the crushing cost 
of this conflict. 

Dabwin P. Kingsley. 



